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MISSION AND REALISM NUMBER 


‘Nothing can stand against hell but the winged ideal” 
— Edwin Markham 


The God-Sakers 


Roderick Scott 


“FoR God’s sake let’s do 
something about it.” 


You see in this issue the 
missionary’s effort to be a re- 
alist, to refute, if possible, the 
charge that, being an idealist, 
he is out of date. But you will 


find that he cannot remain a 
realist; he has to be an idealist, 


however it dates or outdates 
him. You tell him to face the 
facts, to count the cost, to 
draw in his lines, to be pru- 
dent,—and some of you tell 
him to come home! He knows 
his difficulties, his obstacles, 
his handicaps, his limitations, 
but he can not stop with them 
(Is that to be a realist?). He 
has to do something about 


them. He must stand against 


hell whether he believes in it 
or not. He is an idealist, a 
committed man, a God-saker. 


The missionary knows his 
difficulties. In fact he is much 
more aware of them than his 
critic. Consider what the 
Christian mission proposes. It 
proposes to transform an alien 
mentality—for though it 
preaches a universal Gospel it 
does so in less than universal 
terms——at the core of its cul- 
ture, at the center of its trea- 
sure: its religious beliefs (for 
out of the heart are the issues 
of life). The realist we are 
told faces the hard facts. Well, 
in this missionary proposition 
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there are facts hard enough 
surely to satisfy the stoutest 
realist: physical facts of cli- 
mate and living conditions; 
psychological facts of language 
and the resistance of the hu- 
man heart to all change; and 
the spiritual facts of an en- 
trenched tradition upon which 
life for milleniums has been 
made more or less secure and 
of an instrument to the mis- 
sionary’s hand, Western Chris- 
tianity, which is no shining 
Sword of the Spirit, but a 
weapon, battered, blunt and 


tarnished. Facts so hard that 
only a fool would think he > 


could change them. The mis- 
_ sionary is a fool, God’s fool, 
because he loves his difficul- 
ties; he has enlisted for a 
longer war than any now be- 
ing fought on earth. 


Missionaries have been called 
fools before this, and not 
always God’s fools; but rarely 
realists. Yet they are more 
realistic than the realists, be- 
cause they are realistic about 
God, albeit idealistic about 
-_ man (Is that where the trouble 
lies?) But to be realistic about 
God is to be idealistic ; and to 
be idealistic about man is to 
be realistic. What are the re- 
alities about men? What is in 
man? Jesus knew and he be- 


lieved in men. And the Chris- 
tian mission believes in men. 
The realities in men are their 
possibilities. Japan, calling it- 
self realistic, took the Chinese 
at their face-value; how might- 
ily have they been deceived. 
And still they do not believe 
that man can be other than 
his face. But it is the valor 
of the soul that is a man’s 
reality. And it is Jesus Christ 
that calls it forth, until men 
are found to exceed them- 
selves in courage, endurance, 
service and sacrifice. | 


And as for God, what does it 
mean to believe in Him? It 
means to draw on Him for the 
power to change the hard 
facts, that is, to actualize ideals 
of beauty, truth and goodness. 
The realist observes and re- 
cords the facts; the idealist 
does something about them 
thou and do likewise’’). 
Idealism is thus creative and 
creativity is the reality of God. 


If there be any such spine- 
less being as a ‘mere idealist,’ 
one who does nothing because 
the world is good, there is 
equally another spineless be- 
ing, the “mere realist’, who 
does nothing because he thinks 
the world is indifferent (to 
ideals). There is no risk in 
the realist. Here in China the 
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“extraordinary time” ( 
He 10}) is the slogan of the hour, 
but while it drives some to 
extraordinary displays of en- 
ergy, others it paralyzes. 


It might be supposed that 
missionaries would be partic- 
ularly irrelevant (fools) in 
war time—vwar is the sternest 
and most brutal of facts—un- 
less as more or less unavoida- 
ble nuisances: the invader evi- 
dently fears their courageous 
criticism, their unbiased re- 
porting; the home countries, 
we are told, regard them, in 
spite of their insignificant 
numbers, as potential causes 
of war (“Call them home”) or 
as an embarrassing rebuke to 
policies of “isolation.” But, 
surprising as it may seem, this 
war has made the Chinese un- 
derstand the missionaries. For 


wherever there is the least op- 


portunity for winged ideals, 
the missionary, or the Chris- 


tian, (or God) has his chance.* | 


(God loses his chance only 
when the conscience is dead, 
but when is that?) And on 
the Chinese side of the present 
conflict at least there are many 


winged ideals: unity, and sac- 
rifice and courage (“Fear can- 
not build a better world” and 


_the new ideal is reconstruction 


as well as resistance) and de- 
mocracy and service and hon- 
esty and justice; and while 
there is nationalism in China 
as never before, there seems 
also a hunger for something 
higher, an openness of mind’ 
for the Christian message; the 
pessimistic and anti-religious 
philosophies of the past de- 
cade having all but disap- 
peared. To preserve the atmos- 
phere wherein loyalty to such 
ideals can be maintained is 
“doing something about it.” 
It is by their ideals that the 
Chinese will change their 
world, for there is no other 
way to change the world. To 
support the Christian mission- 
ary movement then is one way 
to help the Chinese win the 
war. 


Their ideals must be kept 
alive, for war, even the best 
war, is unkind to ideals. And 
in a long war, which is the on- 
ly kind the Chinese can win, 
all idealism dies.** The first 


*“In whatever field he works the duty of the missionary is to live 
among men as the undiscouraged lover of their ideal interests.” 
“Rethinking Missions”, p. 78 


**The viewpoint assumed here is that if history is any judge it will hurt 
Japan more to win the war than the Chinese to lose it. 


* 
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casualty is truth and so free 
thought is forbidden and the 
people are kept in ignorance 
of what is happening. The 
second casuality is humility, 
for war begets pride, and so 
no war could end war. And 
the third is concern for hu- 
man life. It might even hap- 
pen that the Chinese leaders 
would wake up and realize 
suddenly what a flood of ideals 
they had let loose on the 
country; they might want to 
call a halt on the rising spir- 
itual life of the nation; they 
might discover that the good 


old days are gone forever.* 
it is lucky for them that their 
Generalissimo is a Christian, 
one committed 

“To strive, to seek,to find and not 
to yeild.” ** 

But who shall lead the lead- 
er? And for how long shall we 


ask him to lead? The very real- — 


ism that sees the difficulties and 


_ the very idealism that rejoices 


in the endurance or the mas- 
tery of them call on mankind 
to put an end to the destruc- 
tion that has caused the suf- 
fering. For God’s sake, shall we 
not do something about it ? 


“* It is often said that no matter who wins the day of the white man 


in the Orient is over. 


Certainly the day of the white man, who thought 


the old days good, is gone, thank God! 


Tennyson’s “ Ulysses” 


Mrs. L. J. Christian hastaken over the work of the Mission Treas- 
-urer during Mr. McClure’s absence and Mr. Christian is our Business 
Manager. These duties added to their usual full schedules leave them 


_ but little spare time. 


Dr. Gillette has had the most excitement out of this war so far 


_ On July Ist, the day of the third bombing of Mamuoi, he and Mr. 
_ Rinden, fortunately, happened to be across the Bay in the motor boat. 


One of the bombs fell so close to his house that it sent rocks through 
his bed-room roof and also demolished the kitcheri. Another made a 
huge crater in the front lawn. Dr. Gillette was unable to get away from 
his work through the summer months, but in October he found a 
substitute and was planning to take a few days rest. However the morn- 
ing of his release he was taken suddenly ill and spent a lengthened va- 


cation here in the hospital. We hope that he is the better now for his 
enforced rest. 


New Educational Buildings 1 in 
War-Torn China” 


Ching-jun Lin 


{t is with a sense of real joy 

and sincere consecration 
that we are participating in 
this great dedication service. 
The Wen Shan School au- 
thorities are to be congratu- 
lated on what they have ac- 
complished. ‘The public owes 
a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Pierce, to the American Board 
Mission, and to the Church 
for making possible these 
splendid buildings at this time 
of great national crisis in Chi- 
na. Here is a testimony of 
faith, an adventure of friend- 
ship, and a sure bid for the 
future. 


The Japanese militarists 
have been carrying on a most 
devastating war of aggression 
against China. This nation 
which has been a true friend 
and God-mother of the Japa- 
hese people for over a thou- 
sand years, is being threatened 
with its very life, and the 
peace of the whole world is 


challenged. Their sheer bru- 
tality outrages any elementary 
sense of humanity. They have 
not only atrociously murdered 
more than a million of our 
brethren, deprived over 100,- 
000,000 people of their homes, 
but they have also purposely 
destroyed over one-fourth of 
all of our cultural and educa- 
tional institutions. They plan 
to rob the Chinese of the 
physical means of cultural re- 
covery. 


After fifteen months of ter- 
rible suffering and struggle, 
the Chinese have clearly de- 
monstrated to the world that 
China is getting stronger as 
the war goes on, and that the 
Chinese people cannot be con-_ 
quered merely by superior mi- 
litary force. This seemingly 
miraculous event finds its ex- 
planation in the fact that the 
masses of the population have 
come at last to understand the 
meaning of the policy of. 


* ‘Translation of an address given at the dedication of the Orlinda Childs 
Pierce Memorial School, October 15, 1938. 
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“Armed Resistance and Na- 


tional Reconstruction.” We 
We are 
fighting for independence, 


have been invaded, 
freedom and the very life of 


the Chinese nation. We are, 


in a large measure, fighting for 
general world peace. 

Due to the traditional belief 
in peace, The Chinese were 
much behind in military pre- 
paration when’ the war broke 
out. Our political structure, 
economic organization, cultur- 
al and educational efforts have 
never been systematically co- 
ordinated for war purposes. 
When Japan launched her at- 
tack on China, after more 
than thirty years of steady 
preparation since the Russo- 
Japanese war over Manchuria, 


the Chinese found themselves 
at a serious disadvantage. 


Meanwhile, for various rea- 
sons, the democratic countries 
in the world are not yet ina 
position effectively to stop 
wars of aggression for the 
maintenance of international 
justice and peace. A weak 
China has to fight her battle 
alone. There is the painful 
realization that China must 
build up her own national 
strength while carrying on a 
defensive war. Hence there 
has been no complaint about 


the tremendous suffering, and 


there is solid loyalty to the 
government. 


This new realization brings 


a new vision, and thus the un- 


expected new national 
strength. We are called not 
only to endure suffering; we 
are called also to turn the 
present tribulations into a 
means of national reconstruc- 
tion. Through our resistance 
to Japanese aggression, China 
has attained a unity never be- 
fore experienced in her long 
history. National defense and 
reconstruction find themselves 
inseparably related. The pres- 
ent struggle has therefore 
become, not merely the nega- 
tive warding off of aggression; 
but the positive task of guar- 
anteeing peace in the Far East 
and of building up a new 
China. 

Education is one of the most 
fundamental factors in the 
nation’s building process. 
This is especially true with re- 
gard to the elementary and 
secondary grades. The pri- 
mary schools lay the founda- 
tion for citizenship ; and from 
the middle schools come the 
majority of the leaders in our 
communities, in the social, | 
technical and professional 
fields. College and university 
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trained persons are provor- 
tionally a small number in any 
country with the exception of 
the United States of America. 
China has been very weak in 
developing general education, 
and we are now paying a big 
price for our negligence. 

It is true that we have made 
steady progress in our ele- 
mentary education during the 
last twenty-five years. From 
1912, when the Republic was 
established, to 1931, during a 
period of twenty years of in- 
ternal turmoil, the number of 
elementary schools in China 
increased threefold, the num- 
ber of pupils fourfold, and the 
annual budget fivefold. But 
the rapid increase is far too 
slow for a country that has 
neglected its education for the 
general population for so long. 
From 1929 to 1933, in a period 
of five years, the average an- 
nual increase of children of 
school age in school was 1.97 
percent. At this rate, favor- 
able as it is compared with 
educationally advanced na- 
tions, it will take over seventy 
years to have all the children 
in school. | 


In 1935 a program for com- 
pulsory education was put in- 
to effect; and much effort was 
made to carry it through. It 


strated in other nations. 


was estimated that in 1937 
there should be 20,000,000 
children in school thoughout 
the country. This would con- 
stitute about forty percent of 
the children of school age. 
But it is still a long way from 
satisfactory in comparison 
with other nations. Moreover, 
there are over 29,000,000 chil- 
dren of school age outside of 
the schools. Even if there 
had been no war with Japan, 
and we could have maintained 
the rate of increase as set 
down in the program and as 
worked out in the first two 
years, it would still take us 
more than ten years to give 
all our children a four years’ 
elementary education. Today 
we are dedicating a large mo- 
dern building for aid along 
that line of effort. Is it nota 
cause for joy and gratitude? 


The importance of seconda- 
ry education in the national 
life has been clearly demon- 
Un- 
fortunately, China is again 
weak in this respect, although 
there has been marked pro- 
gress. The number of sec- 
ondary schools increased five- 
fold, students eightfold, and 
budget thirteenfold between 
1912 and 1932. But the ratio 
between those who are in the 
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schools and the total popula- 
tion is far from being satisfac- 
tory. Among the twenty-six 
nations all over the world 
listed for comparison in the 
Ministry of Education’s statis- 
tical report for secondary 
education for 1931, China oc- 
cupied the last place. The 
percentage figures are even 
more embarrassing. 


For instance, in 1930-31 Scot- 


-Jand occupied the first place 
with 721 persons having sec- 
ondary education in each 10,- 
000 population; South Africa 
had 680; Germany, 555; Swit- 
zerland, 542; America, 527; 
Canada, 433; England, 402; 
Australia, 393; Irish Free 
State, 309; New Zealand, 293; 
Denmark, 280; Russia occu- 
pied the 20th place with 120; 
then follows France with 102; 
Italy with 87, Japan with 72. 
~ The two next to the last are 
India with 45 and Spain with 
27. China has only 12, which 
is one-sixth of Japan, one-tenth 
of Russia, one-forty-fourth of 
America, and less than one- 
sixtieth of Scotland’s record. 


When the comparison is ex- 
tended to secondary education 
for girls, the situation is much 
worse. In most other coun- 
tries the numerical strength 


of the two sexes is about 
equal. In China, out of about 
540,000 students in the various 
middle schools less than 100,- 
000 are girls. The ratio is less 
than one to four. On the 
other hand, secondary educa- 
tion for girls is of even more 
vital importance to the nation 
than that for boys. The fam- 
ily is the fundamental unit of | 
the Chinese nation, and wo- 
men play a far greater roll in 
the home, particularly with 
regard to the up-bringing and 
general education of the chil- 
dren than the men. Wen Shan 
is among the oldest modern 
schools for girls in this coun- 
try, and her educational 
achievement has been most 
noteworthy. With the addi- 
tional facilities of the new 
educational buildings for the 
middle school department her 
future will prove to be even 
greater than her past. 


Finally, we are witnessing 


the significant fact of the 


growing strength of a Chris- 
tian educational institution. 
Other nations have far greater 
educational facilities for their 
people than we have in China. 
They have proportionally a 
much higher percentage of 
persons in school. But many 
of them have abused their 
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power derived from modern — 
education and are dangerous- 


ly predatory. They try to 
dominate other people with 


merciless political and milita- 


ry machinery. They exploit. 


the weaker nations for selfish 
economic gains. Education 
- for them has become the con- 
venient instrument to effect 
oppression inside the country 
and to carry out imperialistic 
schemes outside of it. _Educa- 
tion in Japan is a good exam- 
ple of this. It has not only 
created unspeakable misery 
among a large section of the 
human race, but it has also 
poisoned the souls of the ex- 
ploiters themselves, and fos- 
tered the seed of self-destruc- 
_ tion, as has unmistakably been 
shown in history. It is only 
the education that is based on 
Christian principles of love, 
sacrifice, and service that can 
truly redeem humanity from 
personal greed, national im- 
perialism, and 
war. 


-China’s educational ideals 
are based on the Three Prin- 
ciples of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
Our education aims to bring 
up the children and youth of 
China for service, and to be 
ever mindful of the welfare of 
other people. It upholds the 
traditional Chinese love of 
peace and justice. Its final 
goal is the establishment of a 
new social order through mu- 
tual helpfulness and coopera- 
tion of all peoples—a world of 
““Ta-Tung.” Now Wen 
Shan’s education is avowedly 
Christian in character. In its 
present stage of growth it is, 
therefore, aiding China in a 
most timely way to build up 
the morale and spiritual 
strength of her people in 
achieving their two-fold ob- 
ject of national resistance and 


national reconstruction. May 


the friends of Wen Shan in- 
crease and the work of Wen 
Shan continue to grow until 
Jesus Christ has His way in 
the Far East. 


Miss Martha Wiley arrived back from furlo on Oct. 28th. Shehad ~ 
just three days to get nicely settled into her old quarters at Fairy Bridge, 
when the cry went up that the Japanese were coming and her Woman’s 
_ School all disbanded in a night. So she repacked and moved over into 
the flat just vacated by the Binghams. There is great fear that when 
the invasion does come the city will be set afire and the people be at 


the mercy of lawless looters. 


| 


oO” good friends and sup- 
porters are seeking to 
know the true facts about the 
growing church of the Orient. 
When the Laymen’s Report, 
“ Re-thinking Missions” came 
out, a friend, a Bishop of the 
English Church in Foochow, 
remarked to me: “But these 
are the very problems that we 
have been struggling with and 
praying over for twenty years. 
Do the Laymen think they have 


discovered quite 
new? ” 


I was quite taken aback one 
evening when on furlough 
when my mother remarked: 
“It does seem that your people 
in China want to go to church 
to hear the gospel preached. 
Here no one wants to go.” 


How hard it is for our laymen 
friends and our mothers to 
realize the load of superstition; 
the fickleness of the unedu- 
cated mind, the drag of hea- 
then habits of life, the totally 
different conception of what 
religion is or ought to be or 
what we want God to do for us. 
*“‘However do you get across to 

the uneducated mind, the mind 


Realities in Ingtai 
Edward H. Smith 


filled with pagan ideals of life, 
or morals and of religion, the 
new revolutionary concepts of 
the Heavenly Father and his 
heart of compassion and love 
seeking to bring his children 
home to serve and honor Him?” 

What causes the missionary 
heartaches? 


Well, they are so many it 
would appall you were they — 
tersely set down on paper. 


1. As I have indicated al- 
ways you meet the heathen 
concept of religion. “If the 
idol is good he will see that I 
have the things I want: money, 
children, long life, peace, pros- 
perity. If he does not or can- 
not give me these things, why 
should I care for him?” 

2. In our mission schools 
we seek to surround our boys 
and girls with the Christian 
home atmosphere. ‘Then they 
go out into a society and often 


into a home life that negates 


everything we have held before 


.them as ideals. 


3. Many a boy or girl with 
burning zeal for the new found 
release in religious life is sud-. 
denly stricken down with con- 


‘ 
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tagious disease in a society 
that knows no hygienic laws. 

4. We-carry to the Chris- 
tians in churches and schools 
the world brotherhood idea, 
then like a black mist come 
war clouds, rampant national- 


ism, the doctrine of force as 
the world’s God! 


5. While we seek to bring 
to the people we love the abun- 
dant Life for body and mind, 
society and home, to uplift 
them economically and spirit- 
ually, there comes a corrupt 
government and with over- 
whelming force, taxes and 
armies eat up the very life 
blood of our people. They are 
plunged into debt and helpless- 
ness, so that even the educa- 
tion of their children and wives 
becomes impossible. 


In the face of these forces so 
utterly beyond our power to 
control, the Church still car- 
ries on, lives its life, proclaims 
its message and little by little 


the new ideas are carried in- | 


to society; gradually the ideal 
gets over that a son or daugh- 
ter, educated, refined, of 
sterling character, is superior 


to “a hundred sons and a thou- 


sand grandsons,’ who have 
none of these things. After all 
it is God's world-old problem: 


11 
How to reach and transform 


“men. And the Incarnation is 


God’s one supreme effort to 
make men understand! 


So here we must live the life; 
and these preachers and Chris- 
tians, the teachers and students, 


must carry into their villages 


and big country homes the new 
life and joy and ideals of ser- 
vice. 


One Sunday afternoon I 
climbed up to the mountain 
home of one of our old Church 
deacons. He said he and his 
wife had come down to church 
1000 feet or more and invited 
the missionary home with 
them. So up I went! As we 
found our way across the rice 
fields and approached the big 
ancestral home I said to him: 
“How many people are there 
in your home, Deacon Chen?” 
He replied at once, “376 living 
here.” And this was only one 
country house in the town. 
And of the 2000 or more people 
all were of two surnames. ? 


‘Probably the Church has had 
no more powerful agency than 
the Girls’ Boarding Schools so 
early instituted and splendidly 
equipped and carried on by the 
Women’s Boards. The train- 


ing of the mothers and the in- 


fluence of the new life for 


12 


woman everywhere has been 
@ profound nation-shaking 
event, and in the providence 
of God it has been entrusted 
to the Christian Church. Your 
missionaries were not slow to 
seize it, 


Likewise with the problem of 
nationalism. The one great 
prophylactic is to act out the 
international way of service 
and brotherhood. Probably 
the greatest influence in these 
war-darkened days is the deep, 
grateful recognition of the gifts 
flowing into China from Eng- 
land and America, The feed- 
ing of hungry refugees by the 
tens of thousands, the care of 
the orphans, the services of 
our. Christian hospitals,—all 
these are deeply engraved on 
the hearts of the people. And 
they know that it is Christ and 
His Spirit in you that makes 
this possible. They know that 
only the Christian religion 
makes these things possible. 
They daily cannot help con- 
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trasting the deeds of their of- 
ficials and wealthy neighbors 
with their Christian friends in 
the churches, schools’. 
tals, and YMCA, 


This is well illustrated by 
what one of our Ingtai magis- 
trates said after a term of four 
years. As he was leaving, 
some one said to him, “Surely, 
you must go and make a fare- 
well call on the YMCA and the 
Church people.” He replied: 
“Tam ashamed to go and see 
them. Have I not been here 
four years and alll have done 
is routine work while they are 
all the time serving the people. 
I am ashamed to face them!” 

_ Well, the beginning of re- 
formation is to realize our 
short-comings. China has been 
going throughdeep waters of 
suffering. Out of these days 
may she come purified, awak- 
ened, ennobled, aware of God 
and His high call to the higher 


life among the nations of the 
future. 


Miss A. M. Tapley is with us again this year and sharing in the 
burdens of our Wenshan School. She is also teaching some classes in 


Foochow College. 
Mr, and Mrs. 


George M. Newell foreign of one 


Union High School since Mr. Thelin left in July. Invasion would also 
mean the breaking up of their school, and probably turning it into a re- 
fugee camp. So they were glad when the Fall returns from furlo brought 
reinforcements from the Methodist Mission. 


= 


Another Side in Diongloh 
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Arthur O. Rinden 


now | feel like say- 
ing a good deal about 
“The Other Side of Our Work 
in Diong Loh”. I’ve just re- 
turned from a trip to. our 
church at Ciong Geng—down 
on the coast. The last time I 
was there I went rolling along 
on my bicycle. Today I went on 
what the Chinese call“ Car No. 
11.” That is because the fine 
auto road was demolished 
several weeks ago, for military 
reasons. Now one goes along 
on arocky ridge that was once 
the middle of the road—only 
wide enough to walk single file. 
It is nine miles to Ciong Geng, 
and at least as far back. We 
tried to save some distance by 
_ taking a short cut over some 

paddy field dykes ; but it didn’t 
prove to bea “short” cut. Still, 
we shouldn’t complain too 
much, for the transportation sit- 
uation is only back to where it 
has always been until four years 
ago. I’m really not so badly 
off, but my feet are a bit sore 
from walking over all of those 
stones, and it was so conven- 
ient to ride the bicycle. | 


had a happy side. The young 
Christian doctor there has just 
finished building a_ hospital, 
with one room especially for 
the church. It is the nicest 
meeting place the church group 
has ever had. It is light, and 
neat, and clean—but too small; 
only half of the attenders could 
get inside and sit down, but as 
the service lasted only an hour 
and a quarter the “overflow” 
did not mind standing. 


‘The church over at Pagoda 
Anchorage is not getting along 
so well. The building is locat- 
ed only a stone’s throw from 
the Navy workshops; that is 
where the bombs are dropped 
when the Japanese Planes 
come. The church building 
has not been hit—only the 
roof tiles have been broken by 
the percussion of the exploding 
bombs. But there has been a 
noticeable effect on the morale 
of a good many of the church 
members. One cannot blame 
them too mucheither. Atone 
time nearly the entire congre- 
gation moved away. Many 


- moved.to the nearby hills dur- 
The trip to Ciong Geng also. 


ing the daytime when the 


‘ 


bombers were likely to come, 
and then returned atnight time. 
The normally crowded streets 
were all but deserted. But now 
there have been no bombs for 
some time, and the members 
have started to return—but 
the church life is still far from 
normal. The young preacher, 
Peter, has stuck to his post all 
the while; he has rendered a 
fine service in comforting 
many of the frightened mem- 
bers, and neighbors who have 
come to the church during the 
air raids. But he is discour- 
aged by the smallness of the 
congregation that now appears 
on Sunday mornings, and he 
wonders if it is not due to his 
own ineffectual ministry. I 
think he will have reason for 


feeling more encouraged be- 
fore long—maybe. 


During all of this time of 
trouble, the Pagoda church has 
had a prayer meeting every 
evening. The spirit of the 
members has given reason for 
sincere rejoicing. They have 


consistently prayed for the suf- 


fering people in Japan at the 
same time as they prayed for 
their own people who have 
been victimized by the war; 
they have prayed that our 
Heavenly Father might direct 
the actions of the government 
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leaders in both countries, that 
justice and peace might come 
to reign on earth. The spirit 
of hatred has been conspicuous 
for its absence. Certainly the 
spirit of Jesus has put down 
deep roots in the hearts of 
these Christians at the Pagoda 
church. And they are simply 
a typical group of Chinese 
Christians. 

Yes, we do have more stud- 
ents in school than ever before, 
and an unusually fine spirit of 
cooperation among the teach- 
ers—but there still 
plenty of problems. Financial 
conditions are bad——and get- 


worse. Jassemine flowers, 


used to scent Foochow tea, 
sold for more than a dollar a 
pound last year; this summer 
they sold for but a few cents a 
pound. Many students simply 
cannot pay tuitions, for they 
do not have the money. We 
provide work-scholarships for 
as many as possible, and this 
helps them a great deal, but it 
does not help us much on the 
problem of paying the school 
bills. Ours is the only Middle 
Schoolin the district, so we 
feel an obligation to provide 
opportunity for study to as 
many as possible. We would 
like to admit only those who 


-are the most worthy, who have 
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made the best record in prima- 


ry school, but we are forced to 


give much preference to those 
who are financially able to pay 
the fees. Of those who can 
pay but a portion of the fees, 
we try to choose those who 
show the greatest promise of 
being future leaders. It must 
be “either or;’ oftentimes we 
wish that it could be “both 
and.” 


Costs of all imported materi- 


als have increased very greatly 
on account of the war ex- 


change. A one hundred ounce 
box of quinine now costs well . 


over $400.00. But the people 
have less money with which to 
pay for needed medicines than 
usual. Unfortunately, the 
mosquitoes have not declared 
a truce on account of the high 
cost of quinine. Just now the 
problem thus presented is par- 
ticularly acute among our 
students, for they cannot pay 


_ for the quinine they so urgent- 


ly need, and gifts from America 
have decreased. It is a real 


problem, one we find very 


difficult to solve, and we are 
not happy to leave it unsolved. 


‘What would you do if you 


were the resident missionary ? 


But we are accustomed to 
meeting all sorts of problems, 
and conditions never have been 
as we wish they were. And the 
same situation prevails in a 
number of other places that 
one could mention. Wesimply 
do the best we can—try to find 
the happy medium, and carry 
on. We must continually face 
a score of problems; after 
many years of effort we still 
can only report that we have 
failed to solve many of them— 
and thatis not good. But we 
also have a goodly number of 
successes in our work. When 
we strike a trial balance we 
find that we are distinctly “in 
the black”. Our “Success 
Stories” really are true, but 
since we are realistic as well 

as optimistic, we must admit 
pr is also “ Another Side to 
Our Work in Diong Loh”. 


| Miss Laura Ward of Diongloh was our first axpival from heiteal in 
September. She came up to Foochow to let us see how well she looks 
and to tell us about America. Now that she is deep in her work again : 


we seldom see her. 
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Building the King’s Highways 


Leonard J. Christian 


N the year following the 

Boxer Uprising, Dr. Pente- 
cost, one of the outstanding 
preachers of the Presbyterian 
church in New York City, paid 
a visit to Peking and during 
his stay was asked to address 
the missionary body. It was 
hot an easy assignment, for he 
was asked to speak to a group 
of workers whose labor of love 
lay in ruins aboutthem. Ten 
thousand of their converts were 
put to the sword; churches, 
schools and hospitals were 
razed to the ground and one 
hundred and sixty nine of their 
colleagues had lost their lives at 
the hands of the Boxer hordes. 
In the course of his message, Dr. 
Pentecost told of an incident 
that came to him one day as 


he was walking through the 


streets of New York. He came 
upon a group of workmen 
breaking up cobblestones to be 


used in the new macadam 
roads. He stood for a time 


watching one Irishman ham- 
mering away on a cobblestone. 
The hammer struck the stone 
without a perceptible change 
in sound, but at the eleventh 


his eye he said, 


and twelfth strokes the ring 
changed to a dull thud and at 
the thirteenth stroke the stone 
fell to pieces. The Irishman 
noticed that the man interest- 
ed in his movements was 2 
minister and with a twinkle in 
Dominie; 
which wan of thim strokes 
broke the stone?” Without giv- 
ing it much thought, Dr. Pen- . 
tecost said, “Why the last one: 
of course.” His Irish friend 
said, “You’re wrong, Dominie, 
it was the first and the last and 
all that came between.” That 
macadam road was laid in 
stones, each one of which was 
to be made ready by means of 
this hammering process. 


It was suggested that in our 
contributions to the Fall Num- 
ber of the Messenger, we might 
share with our friends our pro- 
blems, our difficulties and our 
failures, but if we should all 
pounce on that suggestion 
who'd want to read the col- 
lection and those who did 
might suggest that we “chuck 
up the job and come home.” 
Problems, difficulties and fail- 
ures are a partofthe hammer- 
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ing process that must be gone 
through if we are to lay a solid 
foundation for the Highway of 
our King. Lack of equipment 
shortage of personnel,—what 
volumes could be written along 
these lines! Had the pioneers 
on the various mission fields 
waited till funds and equip- 
ment and personnel were ready, 
the enterprise would never 
have started. Judson went to 
Burma alone and for funds he 
often had to use his own small 
allowance and for equipment 
he rented a small room, down 
among the bazaars in the city 
of Rangoon and there laid the 
foundations for the King’s 
Highway in Burma. The same 
was true of the the beginnings 
of the work in India,*Africa 
and China. It was not through 
funds, nor yet through equip- 
ment, but by His Spirit that the 
work was begun and carried on 
and it is by His Spirit that we 
must carry on to-day. 


One of the most encouraging 
notes that we can sound in our 
work to-day, is the changed at- 
titude of the people toward the 
_ preaching of the Gospel. The 
hammering away on _ stony 


hearts has broken down op- 


position and this is noticeable 
when one compares it with 
the lack of interest and even 
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antagonism that was felt twen- 
ty odd years ago. When I 
first arrived twenty eight years 
ago it was not possible to go in 
and share the Gospel message 
with strangers among the 
shopkeepers along the streets. 
This is quite possible now and 
most shopkeepers will allow 
passers-by to step off the street 
and “listen in.” Nor is it with 
the attitude of “we will hear 
what this babbler has to say” 
but with a real desire to hear 
the Word. 


Along with this interest 
shown by the masses is the 
awakening interest among the 
educated classes as witness the 
large number of Christians 
among those in Government 
positions, and the many in 
educational work. Quite a few 
of the out-standing leaders 
throughout the country are 
Christians or interested in 
Christianity. A group of the 
intellectuals most difficult to 
reach were the Classical teach- 
ers, followers of Confucius, 
They considered it a step down 
to change the teachings of 
Confucius for the teachings of 
Christ. This past year my 
Mandarin teacher, a classical 
scholar 70 years of age, struck, 
his colors and joined the 
church, much to my joy. He 
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was saturated with the old 


teachings but when he studied 
and understood the Christian 


Doctrine he found it the way, 
the Truth and the Life. 


In 1932 when Mission Boards 
found it necessary to cut down 
on their appropriations for the 
work, not a few of our leaders 
became discouraged and won- 
dered how it would be possible 
to carry on. They did carry 
on and it was wonderful the 
way the Chinese met these 
financial problems. To-day our 
appropriations have been cut 
two-thirds and still we carry 
on. Our educational institu- 
tions are receiving only asmall 
fraction of the subsidy granted 
ten years ago and yet we are 
educating more students in our 
Mission schools than ever be- 
fore and our physical equip- 
ment has been more than 
doubled. And so one could go 
on. It would not be difficult 
to show, how despite the prob- 


lems of any given period, the 
work has been going forward, 
attitudes have been changing 
and opportunities for service 
are opening up before us such 


as our predecessors never 
knew. 


In the splendid address on 
“The Success of Defeat,” Malt- 
bie Babcock some years ago 
closed his sermon by saying, 
“You think that your prayers 
have not been heard. Your 
plans for God, your schemes 
of goodness and kindness, your 
longing for the conversion of 
your friends, your unselfish 
zeal may seem invain. Shad- 
Ows are gathering about you. 
It looks as though all were to 
end in failure in the swift com- 
ing night. Pray on, work on, 
———--—— be faithful to the end. 
God’s plans like His plants 
grow in the night, Doubt 
not, bate not one jot of heart 
and hope, but still bear up and 
steer right onward.” 


We had been looking forward ever since the summer to Dr. F. F. 
Goodsell’s visit to Foochow in October. Dr. Goodsell is Executive Vice- 
President of our American Board. We set our Annual Church Meeting a 
month early in October—so that our leaders would all have the opportunity 
to meet with him. There was great disappointment therefore when word 
came from Hongkong that he was unable to come to Foochow because of 


our present irregular boat service. 
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Christianizing Rural Fukien 
Chang-tung Yang 


AS the writer is in charge of 
| Foochow Union High 
School, the Fukien Rural 
Church Extension, and Foo- 
chow Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he naturally treats the 
theme from the standpoint of 


the work of these institutions. 


I. The Foochow Union High 
School. 


In spite of the national 
crisis and frequent air bomb- 
ing, the school has 172 boys 
and 2 girls. In the history of 
the school this enrollment is 
the largest. It is twice as large 
as it was four years ago. Con- 
sequently our capacity is taxed 
to the utmost. The athletic 
ground has been extended, 
new bathrooms built, the chap- 
el must be used for dormi- 
tory space and the roof raised 
to make place for the chapel. 


- Never before has the school 
graduated so large a class as 
this year. There are 24 of them. 
All but one, who goes to col- 
lege, have been offered jobs 
that have direct bearing on 
rural life. The Meteorological 
Bureau has asked our boys to 


instruct the farmers along the 
lines of weather; the Coopera- 
tive Department has loaned 
the farmers money through 
our graduates; public and pri- 
vate schools have been asking 
for them to promote agricul- 
tural projects, required by the 
government. There are not 
enough of our graduates for 
all the constructive jobs of- 
fered. 


The school has in addition 
to the high schoola primary 
school of six grades for the 
children of the farmers living 
in the villages around the 
school. They seem to be par- 
ticularly keen about sending 


their children to a Christian 


school. There are 201 boys 
and girls enrolled. This is 
twice as many as there were 
two years ago. Yet there are 
still others waiting for admis- 
sion and we have no room 
for them. In order to carry 
on decent Christian education 
in the school community, a 
new building must be built. 
A plan for such a building has 
been made. It awaits the 
friend or friends of Union 
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High as well as of the farmers, 
to donate the necessary funds. 


II. The Fukien Rural Church 
Extension. 
The influence of Union High 


upon rural Fukien may also 
be noticed, in the economic 


_ program of some of the rural 


churches which the writer has 
visited in the last six months 

These programs are chiefly 
due to the spirit of the inter- 
denominational Rural Pastor’s 
Institutes, which have been 


held, during the last two years, 


at Union High School through 
them instances such as the 
following have become possi- 
ble. In one rural church in 


the Kutien field, the pastor, 


having come to the Institute 
last spring, took back a pure 
bred cockerel from the school 
and had introduced eggs into 
some ten families, when the 
writer visited them three 
weeks ago. 


In another rural parish of 
the same disirict, a Christian 
farmer’s school like the Danish 
Folk Schools, was held about a 
month ago. There were fifty- 
three attendents. It was run 
fora month. The writer was 
in the school only about three 
days, but an agricultural teach- 
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er was sent from Union High 


to teach economic subjects to 
the Christian farmers for 
about two weeks. Before he 
left, thirty farmers secured 
seed for field and sweet corn, 
cabbages and tomatoes from 
him. These are new foods for 
up country people. Directions 
for planting them were also 
carefully given. Another pas- 
tor, who also attended the Pas- 
tor’s Institute last year has, 
used the seeds secured through 
Union High School and is 
distributing among his people 
some 3000 cabbage plants. In 
each of the rural parishes near 
Foochow some 60 chickens are 
being raised by members of the 
church as their present to 
their Lord in addition to their 
regular cash contribution. One 
pastor in the district of Mint- 
sing has got his Sunday School 
children to raise 44 chickens 
as their additional contribu- 
tion to the church. Still anoth- 
er parish in the same area has 
secured from Union High 
School improved sows and 
pure bred Leghorn chickens. 
Young people are taking turns 
to keep them as their church 
project. Just about two weeks - 
ago the pastor came to the 
school to buy a lot of pea, 
tomato, beet, carrot, turnip, 
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-eabbage and cauliflower seed. 
Allare being planted in the 


church garden to be distrib- 


uted as seedlings among the 
people. As a result 15800 
plants are expected, according 
to the estimate of an expert. 
The usual contribution of this 
parish is $140 Mex. per year. 
This year the people are rais- 
ing 150 chickens, which on an 
average, can be sold for $150 
as extra church income. 
Everyone of these pastors, 
either this year or last year, 
attended the Pastor’s Institute. 


Besides through church or- 
ganizations, new methods of 
agriculture are also spreading 
to the farmers through gov- 
ernment cooperative agencies. 
Last spring the Cooperative 
Bureau of the Province asked 
our school to open an institute 
ef ten days. About twenty 
cooperative directors were 
sent here. They were specially 
instructed in the new way of 
making composts. These di- 
rectors were afterwards sent to 
rural villages to instruct the 
farmers in what they them- 
selves had been instructed. 


For Christianizing rural Fu- 
kien, a building for institutes or 
conferences or retreats is 
needed for the use of pastors, 
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church officials, Christian © 
farmers, and young men and 
women, The building will be 
interdenominational. The. 
National Y.M.C.A.. has given 
bricks and also some timber. 
for the purpose of constructing: 
such a building. Union High 
will provide the site. Careful: 
estimate has been made and 
according to present rate of: 
exchange $2,000 U.S. money 
will be enough for a building 
to accomodate 100 persons. 
The plan for the construction 
is waiting the donors. 


III. The Foochow Union 
Theological Seminary. 
The Foochow Union Semin- 


ary hasa four years’ course on 


top of Junior High school stan- 
dards. In other words it takes 
Junior high school graduates 
to educate for ministers. In 
climbing the educational lad- 
der, the graduates of the Foo- 
chow Seminary are greatly 
handicapped. A student having 
studied two years in this sem- 
inary is sent this year by his 


father to enter the first year of 


Union High school, quitting his 
theological education exactly 
in the middle of his course 
because his father thought that 
there would be almost no 
chance for advancement with- 
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out a high school course. 
Again, most of our seminary 
graduates are serving rural 
churches, where high school 
graduates are increasing very 
rapidly during the past ten 
years and where the farmers 
are backward in their agricul 
tural methods and standards of 
living. Graduates of the sem- 
inary find it very difficult to 
meet the need of the educated 
class, because they do not have 
sufficient education; neither 
are they able to meet the needs 
of the farmers, because they 


themselves do not have enough 


natural science. 


Consequently the Foochow 
Seminary is considering run- 
ning a five year course, in- 
stead of four years, though 
still continuing to take in 
junior high school graduates. 


In case the five year plan 


is realized, the first year a 
boy will study in the Semina- 
ry, when he will be tried out, 
as it were, the second and 
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third years in Union High 
School, taking courses largely 
in natural science and agricul- 
ture; and the fourth and fifth 
years in the seminary. Thus 
he will have an_ education 
equivalent both in standard 
and nature to that of an or- 
dinary senior high school grad- 
uate before he takes up his 
work of the fourth and fifth 
years. The work of the fourth 
and fifth years will be planned 
after the model of the first two 
years of the Nanking Semi- 
nary, Only our students would 
have to work harder because 
they are expected to take par- 
ishes right after their gradua- 
tion. Correspondence between 
Nanking Seminary and the 
Foochow Seminary has been 
going on for two months. 
Mutual understanding and 
sympathy between the two in- 
stitutions have been achieved. 
Both are looking forward to 
the correlation. 


In all the panic of the early summer when people were moving 
out of the city, our Union Hospital moved into its new site adjoining 
our compound. All honor to the energy and endurance of the staff, work 
was made doubly hard by having to make the move during our hottest 
weather and handicapped at every turn by the war conditions. We feel 
that we have a real hospital now, and we were all happy and proud to 
gather there and share in the dedication service held on Octoter Ist. 
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On Return from Furlough in 
the States 


Laura D. Ward 


VW OULD you know what war 
does to a country aside 
from the ruthless murder and 
unspeakable suffering of those 
in the immediate fighting area, 
do as I did. Leave the country 
at peace and return to find itat 
war, defending its very exist- 
ence. The fine program of 
reconstruction is stopped. 
Roads are torn up so that 
means of travelare slowed up 
considerably. The bicycle I 
bought just before furlough 
can now be used only locally. 
In some ways progress is fre- 
tarded ten or fifteen years. The 
day I came back and this even- 
ing as I write idols are paraded 
through the streets, because of 
the many deaths from cholera. 
This has not been allowed for 
ten years or more. 


It never ceases to amaze one 
that a country at war so near 
the enemy could be so peaceful, 
but you need but to listen to 
the tales of the terror during 
the frequent bombings in the 
spring to realize it is but a lull 
in the storm. 


But it is the tales of sacrific- 
ial giving that stir one more. 
The ten year old son of Mrs. 
Chiang came home from school 
one day announcing a call for 
warm clothing for those who 
had lost everything in the war 
area. His mother brought out 
two of his warm coats for him 


to choose one to give away. — 


To her surprise he chose the 
best one. Thinking he misun- 
derstood his mother asked him 
why he chose this one. “‘Oh!”, 
he said. “Mother, you see 
those boys don’t have anyone 
to mend their coats for them 
and they have no thread and 
needles so they need the best 
ore. I have you to mend mine 
for me.” 


The greatest change howev- 
er, has come in the whole at- 
titude of the people. The for- 
mer class distinctions put the 
soldiers down as the lowest 
class as he is in the business 
of killing. Only those who 
were desperate for a livelihood 
would go into the army. Last 
Sunday as we were talking with 
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the preacher at the Ma Wei 
Church at Pagoda Anchorage 
we heard a procession going 
through the streets and noticed 


the great interest the young - 
preacher had to see it. When 


it came to the church we all 
went to look and Mr. Wong 
told us that two young men 
had volunteered to fight for 
their country instead of being 
drafted. They were decorated 
with red sashes and paraded 
through the streets with a 


band. As we looked on the 
faces of these two fine, strong 
fellows our hearts were heavy 
as we thought of their being 
sacrificed to the greed and lust 
for power of men whosolittle 
understand what they are do- 
ing. How terrible to see our 
young boys and girls practising 
with wooden swords or young 
women in soldiers uniforms! 


Pray for us that this horrible 
carnage may cease before both 
countries are utterly ruined. 


Tdol Dialogue 


“T BE artist is painting in fine black lines a Kuang-yin seated on a uni- 
corn, a sort of lion with one horn ; shadowy buddhas seated respectively 


on a lion and an elephant (a fearful creature) flank the lovely goddess, 


Two small battered idols and a stray ceremonial mask stand in a corner 
festooned with dust. Some entirely modern soldiers in khaki adorn two 


of the panels of the wainscoting. 


Missionary: What’s that animal under the Kuang-yin ? 


Artist: A unicorn. 


M: Where did those idols come from? . 

A: From the Thieves’ Temple next door. 

M: How much are you going to get to fix them up? 

A: Qh, I shan’t charge anything except for materials, gold leaf, 


paint, etc. 


M: How much does one of those idols cost when new ? 


A: About three-four dollars. 


M: How’s business in general ? 
A: Very poor. Superstition isn’t very prosperous. I’m sorry tosay 
_M: What’s the reason ? Does the Church make any difference? 


A: Not that I know of. You see it’s the government, they tear 
down the temples or clean ’em out and use ’em for schools. 


M: 


(To himself: You’re wrong there, my man; the Church does 


make a lot of difference) To Artist: Well, kindly be seated ? 
A: Kindly walk slowly (formula for ‘good by’). 
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Current Events in Foochow College 


Susan E. Armstrong 


HEN bombs dropped so 
promiscously in Foochow 
city in May and June students 
were too disturbed for any kind 
of study. Their parents who 
stayed inthecity wereafraid for 
them. As a-consequence few 
students registered for the fall 
term. In August it was decided 
to move to Sie Buo an An- 
glican property four and a half 


miles from the city location, 


We had no summer vacation 
for teachers and very little for 
students. Senior High classes 
have come and gone at the 
order of the government. Sen- 
ior II studied until August first 
and are now in military train- 
ing; Senior III, after training 
in teaching methods by the 
government are now in differ- 
ent parts of the province eng- 
aged in mass education. In our 
elasses we now have 270 in the 
three years of Junior High and 
first year of Senior. The pri- 
mary school of six years is still 


in the city. 
Here at Sie wé have two 


buildings crowded to the limit. 


By using double deckets 147 
sleep here; the others go home. 


Some go 5 miles each way, 
However their parents are 
happy to have them outside of 
the city. The island has never 
been bombed yet. They travel 
by bus, by rickshas, by bicycle, 
or on foot. Just 191 have the 
noon meal here. One building, 
built for a school, was previ- 
ously occupied by Union High. 
As it has been vacant 10 plus 
years we had to spend $400 on 
repairs. This is in lieu of rent. 
The other building was for the 
residence of Chinese families. 
This we rent for $70 per month. 
In it are three class rooms, 
dormitory rooms for 50 stu- 
dénts and two Chinese teach- 
ers. The two foreign teach- 
ers, Mr. Faurot and myself, 
have our quarters here, also. 
Miss Tapley comes out ftom 
Wenshan for 8 periods per 
week. 


Teaching against the crow- 
ing and cackling of poultry 
three feet away, band practice 
in the next room or (éven 
worse) above you, suffocating 
smoke from the kitchen; sleep- 
ing with dogs barking (we rent- 
ed three with the house); cor- 


recting paper with at least 30 
boys playing marbles beneath 


your window, or a bugle emit- 


ting\ear-splitting sounds from 
the room above, are some of 
the joys of country life and 
crowded quarters. Even more 
difficult conditions are the lack 
of laboratories, library, or 
proper athletic field. Land 
among the graves of the hill- 


sides which surround us has 


been leveled off for a basket 
ball court. Since there is no 
room large enough for all stu- 
dents to meet, the weekly as- 
sembly is held in a nearby 
temple. The manual training 
is carried on in still another 
house. 


Life here is not all thorns by 
any means. It was a distinct 
relief to get away from the 
heat of the city.. There seem 
to be always cool breezes here 
to invigorate one. The Kushan 
range is in full view from 
both buildings. Now the rich 
golden harvest of rice covers 
the plain. 


« Perhaps the earnest spirit of 
the school comes partly from 
the discipline that war brings. 
The Y. M. C. A had an excel- 
lent opening meeting. Since 
then an afternoon on West 


. Lake (of boating) anda picnic 
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supper in the hills not far away 
have helped to recreate tired 
minds. Sixty earnest seekers 
after truth are meeting Sunday 
nights for Bible study. The 
six teachers are working hard 
with these students using as a 
text a Chinese translation of 
Basil Matthews “Life Of 
Jesus”. In this smaller dormi- 
tory prayers at 6:15 every morn- 
ing are well attended. Break- 
fast comes at 6:30. The smal- 
ler number of students is a real 
advantage. This year the gov- 
ernment requires a faculty 
advisor for each student. Al 
though it is not to be carried 
out as one would suppose as the 
group ideais still to be kept and 
all the students under one ad- 
visor are to meet together at 
times, still individual inter- 
views are a step in advance. 
For many years we have tried 
to do this but never so thor- 
oughly as now. We are allowed 
to make our own question- 
aire and the student’s attitude 
toward religion is an important 
part of it. | 


With opportunities fox all 
kinds of work, days have not 
hours enough to include all 


that is crying to be done. 


> 
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The Synod Annual Meeting 
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Will H. Topping 


E Annual Meeting of the 
Synod is usually held in 
November, about Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, so that the Mission- 
aries from the various Districts 
often have the chance to eat 
Thanksgiving Dinner together. 
But this year we held the An- 
nual Meeting Oct. 11-16 because 
Dr. Goodsell, the First Vice 
President of the Board, now 
on his way to the Madras 
Conference, might be able to be 
with us then. As it happened 
Dr. Goodsell did not get here 
after all because of poor boat 
connections from Hong Kong. 


The Theme of this year’s 
Annual meeting was, “Wor- 
ship.” The whole program 
was organized about this cen- 
tral idea of Worship. Such a 
theme is in line with the tend- 
ency of Congregationalism at 
home, where there is an ap- 
parent effort of the non-litur- 
gical churches, to share in the 
rich religious inheritence, con- 


served by the more liturgical 


communions. For some years 
now, the Church of Christ in 
China, which is an organization 
uniting 13 of the Western 


denominations doing work in 
China, has been making an ef- 
fort to raise the level of the 
spirit of worship in the local 
churches. About 4 years ago 
the General Assembly adopted 
a pulpit Gown and Stole, which 
is now being generally used not 
only in all these denominations 
in China, but is also being used 
in some of the Churches in the 
Straits Settlements. Two Years 
ago a new Hymn book was 
published by a Committee 
representing the Church of 
Christ in China and five other 
denominations. Last year 
(1937) our General Assembly 
at Tsingtao, adopted the new 
“Book of Common Worship” 
prepared by a Committee 
representing the Church of 
Christ in China, the China 
Baptist Council, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the 
North China Kung Li Hui 
(Congregational). All of these 
efforts to raise the level of the 
spirit of worship in our local 
churches need to be studied 
and considered, so that it was 
a fitting time to make this 
subject of worship the theme 
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of our annual meeting. 

The first period each morn- 
ing (8-9 A.M.) was spent in 
studying the meaning of, and 
learning how to sing, some of 
the hymns in our new book, 
“Hymns of Universal Praise.” 
Rev. Ieu Soi-ling, the young 
pastor of our City Lau Me- 
morial Church, undertook this 
task, for which he was quite 
well prepared, having con- 
ducted work of this kind in his 
own congregation for a year. 
He selected two new hymns 
each day, explained the history 
of the hymn and its author, and 


then taught the delegates how 
to sing it. 


_ What has usually been called 
the “ Devotional period ” each 
morning was occupied this year 
in the practice of worship, us- 
ing a Ritual which has been 
carefully prepared by the 
General Secretary of the 
Syond, Rev. Y.S. Lin, and based 


' wpon sections taken from our 


new “Book of Common Wor- 
ship,” a book which very few 
of the delegates had yet heard 
about. The period was plan- 
ned to be a model upon which 
the regular Sunday morning 
services in our local churches 
might be based. There was 
the organ prelude, the congre- 


| gation standing as the minister, 


wearing the new pulpit gown 
and stole, walked into the pul 
pit. The hymns practiced in 
Mr. lIeu’s period were used. 
Responsive readings and pray- 
ers, were followed by the sing- 
ing of the “Gloria Patri,” and 
chanting of the, Offertory sen- 
tence “All things come from 
Thee Oh Lord, etc.” After the 
collection. The meeting closed 
with an organ recessional, the 
delegates all standing as the 
minister left the pulpit. 


Certainly the liveliest, and 
perhaps the most helpful and 
interesting period of each day, 
was that led by Rev. Ding Kie- 
chiong, the young pastor of 
the Diongloh City Church, whe 
introduced the discussion on 
the problems connected with 
worship. One of the delegates 
made the following challenge: 


“When we go into the Episco- . 
pal churches, we quietly sit down | 
in the spirit of the deepest rev- 
erence. The Methodist churches | 
are a little less reverent, but still 
dignified. But when we entera 
Congregational Church, there is 
neither reverence nor dignity. 

' Everyone is continually talking 
before the service, and frequent- 
ly during the service. Is there . 


no way for us to change this 
situation?” 


Pastor Ding got the delegates 


‘ 
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thoroughly aroused, when the. 


main principles underlying 
worship, and the best ways to 
apply these principles were 
introduced and discussed. It 
is a pleasure to go into some 
of the services since the annual 
meeting, and see how many of 
the Pastors are endeavoring to 
put these principles into prac- 
tice. | 
One period each day was 
given to the intensive study of 
the Book of Jeremiah, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Rinden. This was 
so good, that the delegates 
voted to have such a study at 
every Annual Meeting here- 
after. ‘The delegates were not 
enly inspired by a new vision 
ef this great Prophet, but will 
go back to their stations witha 
better knowledge of the best 
method of making a study of 
other books of the Bible. 


On Sunday morning, the 
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closing day, Prof. Roderick 


Scott, of Fukien Christian 


University, preached one of 


the great sermons preached in 
this Church. Taking for his 
text: “The Lord isin His Holy 
Temple” Ps. 11:4 he preached 
on the subject of “ Worship.” 
In the afternoon, after an 
inspiring sermon by Bishop 
Ding Ing-ong of the Sheng 
Kung Hui, the Communion 
Service was conducted by the 
two Secretaries of the Synod. 
In the evening we had a fare- 
well service consisting of 

Sacred Music played by Mr. 
Faurot of Foochow College 
and some of the famous gram- 
ophone records of the new 
hymns in the Natonal Lan- 
guage, each delegate carefully 
following the words in the 
new hymnbook, so that we 
could get the proper Mandarin 


enunciation. 


Cholera Note 


Cholera broke out in the nearby villages about the middle of Av- 
gust and has spread to many other places throughout the Diongloh field 
and along the Min river and continues unabated. Scores of cases have 
been cared for in the Pagoda and Diongloh hospitals. There have beep 
thousands of cases in this district and many hundreds have ended fatally. 
Cholera is one of the diseases that plague this part of China once every 
several years. As the weather grows cooler the epidemic may soon end 


abruptly. 


Pagoda Hospital, October 20, 1938. 


— Charles L. Gillette. 
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Deep-Country College 


Everett M. Stowz 


HEN the war in China 
| ‘led Fukien Christian 
University to move from its 
campus to Shaowu, it tra- 
velled a linear distance of 250 
miles. In the cultural dimen- 
sion, however, it seemingly 
travelled several centuries. 
City and country mean a dif- 
ferent quality to existence in 
any land. That is especially 
marked in this instance. For 
this county seat was until very 
- recent years insulated by two 
to three weeks from the coastal 
fringe that knows the 20th 
century. 

The accepted conveniences 
of living, taken for granted on 
the campus, are non-existent 
‘here. There is no running 
water except in the streams. 
Electric illumination is re- 
stricted to lightning flashes in 
storms. A military road that 
skirts the city sees the only 
wheeled vehicles of the county 
except wheelbarrows. The 
plumbing is—ah, open. Oh, 


very. To achieve high thinking 


and plain living in these sur- 
roundings is half-done before 
one begins. 


_ The new campus is one 


kindly made available through 
property belonging to the 
American Board of Foreign 
Missions. A middle school and 
a hospital, together with mis- 
sionary residences, all of which 
had to be abandoned in the 
Communist invasions, find 
themselves unexpected hosts 
to Fukien Christian University. 
Extensive repairs have been 
provided through funds fur- 
nished by the government 
and an emergency campaign 
in the States. 

After one gets used to sleep- 
ing on bed boards ({ solid 
comfort, that ) he can reflect 
that after all this is where 
80% of the people of China 
live and will live for centuries 
to come, probably. There is 
something to commend the 
search for higher education in 
the place where it most needs 
to be applied. Agriculture i is 
one new emphasis in the Uni- 
versity; where practise it better 
than in these fertile valleys? 
Close teacher-student rela- 


tions are recognized as an es- 


sential of personality-growth, 
how realize it better than in 


this close community life? 
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Relating the church and college 
is a standing problem of all 
Christian higher education; 
twenty-four gowned college 
students in the city church last 
Sunday proved a happy pro- 
mise of loyal association with 
the historic home of our faith. 
Whatever the inconveniences 
of a college in the deep coun- 
try, these are compensations. 
The ingenuity shown in 
adapting available materials 
for our use is remarkable. 
There is no galvanized tin for 
spouting but bamboo with the 
sections knocked out does very 
well. There are no chairs with 
comfortable cane seats, but 
-bamboo stools at a cost of 24 
cents prove quite substantial. 
Gas for laboratory experi- 
ments is out of the question, 
but charcoal can be made to 
do with flues constructed out 
of omnipresent Standard Oil 
Of course some equipment 
cannot be so adapted, and that 
was transported here. So with 
books. If strenuous selection 
had to be made, it may not be 
a loss if it results in some of 
the classics being read. After 
all, Mark Hopkins needed only 
a log. And the benches are 
literally that—a half-trunk of 
a pine, smoothed and planed. 


- Human nature in its Chinese 
form is like all other,—only 
more so, One is tempted to 
say. This morning a new, very 
new, Freshman stopped me on 
the path. He knew I had just 
gotten my little battery radio 
set to operate, and had been 
dispensing news on the terribly 
crucial events of this week in 
Europe. “Is there any radio 


news about Changlo?” he 


asked, naming the little town 
down on the coast he had left 
for the first time. I had to tell 
him the London announcer 
hadn’t gotten around to Chang- 
lo yet. Then the reason came 
out. “You see, I’m kind of 
homesick.” 

Not the least of the benefits 
of this move is the opportunity 
for deeper living. The Stu- 
dent Christian Association is 
doing valiant service in helping 
fellow-students think through 
the critical problems which 


are so urgent for these whose 


generation is living under 
the shadow of war. Last 
Sunday morning a group of 34 
gathered early for fellowship 
and worship. The sky was 
cloudless, the trees moved by 
a soft breeze. As different 
ones spoke of their faith and 
their problems, one felt here 
education of the highest sort 
was going on. 


| | 


What the Students Say 


‘Helen H. Smith 


SETTING: A crowded bus running over recently constructed 


H.S. 


C.S. 


H. S. 


roads, none too good. A college student and a aati 
school student bumping elbows. : 


I hear that life at Sa Hsien (the Student Training Camp) 
is very crude. I hear you have no tables and chairs and 
sleep eight in a bed; 190 living in one big shed. What's 
more, one rainy day the roof of straw matting fell in. 


‘That doesn’t matter. I was a Girl Scout in Junior High, 
and slept out in a tent one night. This can’t be much 


worse and besides I’m more than glad to suffer with my 
fellow-students. 


This isn’t camping for one > night. You are staying three 
months, aren’t you? Schedule is heavy too. There will 
be no time for recreation, no movies, no places to buy 
candy. 


My whole class is going. We can’t go on to school next 
year if we don’t go. Except two girls who are sick and 


- one whose father is a traitor and won’t let her go; he 


C. S. 


says this government won't be in power next year. Com- 
pared to an actual soldier’s life, this will be bliss and 
just think what we can do for our country when we are 


there. They say we have first aid, lectures on politics, 


methods of organizing village people and propaganda of 
all kinds. 


That’s just it. Practically all lectures, which you prompt: 
ly forget as soon as you are out at work. I know. I 
felt so helpless when I was out for three months last 
spring. I couldn’t talk like country-people, to say nothing 
of really understanding them. We were told to inspect 


_. and report on the magistrates. In some places the stu- 


dents were even put in charge as magistrates for a time. 
They ees gave us a chance but what do we know 


‘ 
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about the ins and outs of politics and the psychology of 
country people. Mass.education sounds grand but it’s 
much too slow for this emergency. Farmers are good- 
hearted, but, oh, how slow! 


H.S. I’m afraid I can’t agree with you. My brother’s group, 

! last year, up in one county, were able to have the magis- 
trate changed, and now because of their efforts they 
have an honest head. They helped educate the people 
as to the benefits of cooperative credit societies and were 
a help to the government agent. 


Bump! Bump! A huge bedding-roll falls down between 
them. Chug! Chug! The engine stops. This is the fourth 


stop because of engine trouble. They all walk a li to a dingy 
inn for the night! 


Four months later in a village. 


FIRST high school student: What’s the use? These people are 
just too stupid. Do you know what one ‘country-uncle’ 
said to me to-night when Le Ying was giving her talk 
on traitors, “han gan.” Says he to me, “We have no 
han-gans ( dried shrimps) here at all, we have only 
dried clams. Do you want me to get you some of 
those?” Poor imbecile! I spent an hour explaining to 
him what a traitor is. Am I tired! It’s hopeless. 

SECOND high school student: Don’t get so discouraged. You 
remember what one of the lecturers said, how for the 
past 25 years the Chinese revolution has been political 
from the top down, now it’s got to take a more social 
turn from the bottom up. This is what we're supposed 
to do, working in these villages. I think it’s a good 
idea that the national Government has united with the 
Communists. But I do tremble in my boots to think 
what will happen when the war is over, which party 
will run things then. 

FirsT S: War over! I don’t expect to see that day. 


4 
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SECOND S: What do you mean? © 


| FIRST S: Why, I’m ready to give up now and go home. We 
are all going to be killed first or last. I can’t see any . 
way out. Probably England will make us give up half 
of our country to Japan any way. You can’t get any- 
thing decent to eat in this town. I’m going back to 
the city to enjoy myself. I’m thinking of getting mar- 
ried soon too, | 

SECOND S: Well, you’re right! If a young person like you is 
so selfish and so easily discouraged, China’s done for. 


First S: Who wouldn’t be discouraged? ‘The picture's too 
dark! | 


SECOND S: Don’t think I don’t know it? But then for years 
now we've had student conference after student con- 
ference with “kan” (8) for our motto. You don't 

think now when I’ve got a real chance to act I’m going 


to throw it over and run home. I’m going to try to 
give it a stab. 


FirsT S: Well, you can, As for me I haven’t settled my own 
problems about life. I’ve got plenty of troubles of my 
own to keep me busy for quite some time without 
bothering about the problems of the whole countryside! 

SECOND S: Take it from me—you’ll never solve your own 
problems apart from those of society and of the coun- 
try. 

First S: I’m not so sure! 


SHOUTS: All out for play rehearsal. To-night we give 


the “9-1-8” across the river (9-18, Sept. 18, 1931, the Fall of 
Mukden ). 


| Ingtai has proved a ‘refuge in time of trouble’. In May Foochow 
College moved its higher classes there for safety and quiet. Our Ingtai 
folks, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Smith and Miss Lucy Lanktree were in no way 
dismayed but extended their welcome and, altho seemingly crowded to 
capacity with their own students and orphans, helped to arrange comfort- 


able quarters for the College. This last panic sent several schools refu- 
geeing to Ingtai again. | 


2 
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Tngtai Notes 


THe fall-school opening has brought to the Ingtai Academy: such an in- 

flux of new students that the capacity of,all the buildings is taxed 
beyond anything heretofore. About 600 boys and girls in all grades called 
for more faculty. At present 30 able teachers are struggling to meet the 
situation. 


The security of the Ingtai mountain pt Ei Pe has drawn here num- 
bers of leading people from Foochow, Amoy, and other threatened or occu- 
war! 


Perhaps one of the places where the war conditions press most heav- 
ily is in the shortage and prohibitive prices of all school and hospital sup- 
plies following the destruction of the big plants in Shanghai. 


In the face of the extraordinary opportunities of these days it is 
positively tragic that year by year so few young workers are coming to 
carry on the mission service. The Foochow-Shaowu fields hardly are able 
to keep up even a skeleton organization. Ere long the over-burdened 
workers must be reinforced. The call to the field must be kept con- 
stantly before the home churches. | 


The National reconstruction era will soon be upon us. The whole 
movement of these past four years points to the opportunity as a supreme 
call to our Christian churches. Who will come to share a eae 
in Asia great Christian nations? 


Have you stopped to think of the remarkable weailietias that in — 
these days of national awakening and supreme sacrifice, God has given 
to China through the missionary movement a fine company of National 
Christian leaders to be the ideals of the Young China of tomorrow. For 
example, Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai Shek, Ambassador C. T. 
Wang and his family, H.H. Kung, Diong Ci Geng, Sun Fo, General Feng 
Yu Hsiang and many others, | 

| | —Edward H. Smith 


-. Miss Helen Smith, like most of our folks who are in school work, 
had but little vacation or rest from the strain all our schools are work- 
ing under now. 


With them travelled Miss Amelia Wang and Miss Pauline Cheng, 
two of our very fine young Christian teachers, who were going to A- 
merica to study at Schauffler College. | 


{ 
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36. 
Chat is Wrong with this Picture? 


FRePort of a Joint Prayer-meeting (Chinese & American) held at Wen- 
shan, September 21, 1938. 
- Leader—Miss S. D. Sung, Principal of Orlinda Childs Pierce Me- 
morial Girls School. 
Speaker—Mr. L. G. Wang, Secretary in Business office of Willis 
F. Pierce Memorial Hospital 
Subject—Hospitals and the Church. | 
The speaker gave on introductory Scripture reading, showing how 
end Ac and religion have always been closely associated (Isaiah, Gospels 
and Acts.) 
| Then he presented a word-picture of theee Hospitals he has known 
— (1) A country hospital thirty years ago, with an earnest Christian 


doctor doing single-handed whatever he could for any sort of case that 
came to him. 


(2) A city hospital where the speaker spent some weeks during 
his student life, and of which his principal recollection seems to be the 
in-patients were 
encouraged to have a share, memorizing Scripture, etc. 3 

(3) The modern hospital which we now have in our midst. This 
he ‘damned with faint praise’ and mentioned his observation that pra- 
ctically none of our Congregational constituency came to it. Jokingly 
he suggested that Congregational health may be better than Methodist 
—and then seriously he asked the meeting (attened by the pastors and 
workers of the church, and the missionary body) “What benefit is the 
new Hospital to you?” 

: The problem finally presented to the group was “What dan you 
Christian leaders do to help the Hospital?” And discussion followed most- 
ly along, the lines of ward evangelism, meetings for staff workers, ser 
vants, etc. with quite a number of pastors interested in helping. in tear 
ways. 

Yet, interspersed in the discussion were remarks that raise the 
question at the head of this report; remarks such as—“ We notice plenty 
of private rickshas and motor cars in front of the hospital entrance, 
which means that people in government employ come to us; but our 
own church members need to go to some place where the cost is small, 
and where they can be quickly seen. They usually take a ‘ten copper’ 
chance in government hospital clinics.”” “Wherever especially fine med- 
ical work is done, the ordinary diseases of ordinary people cannot be 
so well cared for, because fees. are adjusted to the finer work.” 


The missionaries in the group had a feeling that it was not for 
them to rise up in defense of the very excellent service at the new hos- 
pital. Perhaps if there had been a bit more time for discussion some 
Chinese worker could have risen to the occasion! 


Reported by Agnes M. Christian 
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Ny Vow 


(Eons Note. This is a senior English theme from Fukien Christian 

University. Since, even in the most idealistic wars, such the senti- 
ments here expressed are hardly popular, the authorship is left anony- 
mous.) 


When we were still in the training camp I was very happy over 
the prospect of having such a chance to serve my country. With high 
hopes I went out with the others to the work assigned. But at the end 
of what seemed a success to everyone else was a tragedy to me. 


Our assignment was youth work in a score of villages far from the 
main motor roads. I talked with hundreds of boys and girls ranging in 
age from thirteen to sixteen years. I found them living in a dream world 
of simplicity and peace, untouched by the harsh complexities of the real 
world. Some of them even did not. know what nation they belonged to 
nor could they distinguish China from Japan. In order to arouse their 
loyalty to China I told them a number of stories about the brutality of 
the Japanese army and the loyalty of the Chinese soldiers who defend- 
ed their country with their flesh and blood. I told them what their duty 
to their nation was. At the climax of my speeches—and I am a good 
speaker—-their blood ran high, their faces turned red, they clenched their 
fists and shouted at the tops of their voices. “Down with the Japanese 
devils!” So loudly in fact as to drown me out. The boys came up after- 
wards and told me they wanted to enlist; they would avenge China and 
the death of her citizens. 


It all looked good. The campaign for mass education was proving 
a success. I didn’t see the tragedy till near the end, then suddenly I 
realized what I’d been doing; I was able to foresee fruit that would be 
reaped from the seed that I had sown: hatred. I repent—now that it’s 
too late. I repent to have sown the seeds of hate in the younger gener- 
ation of my fellowcountrymen. I am afraid the seeds of hatred I have 


sown will result in ever greater hatred until the hostility between our two 
nations shall become a bottomless sea. 


From the standpoint of nationalism, I have been a success; as an 
internationalist and a Christian Ir have been a failure and a criminal to 
mankind. 


I remember that Dr. Sun says in the Three Principles of National 
Sovereignty that nationalism is a necessary step to internationalism ; but 
I can no longer agree with him. It seems to ene now that nationalism is 
an obstacle to internationalism. I do not want China to get wrapped up 


in nationalism as she has been preparing to do ever since Japan began 
her invasion in 1931. 


Yet I find I can’t help my feelings of shame and anger over this 
very invasion and its horrors. I read a condensed article in the “Read- 
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ers’ Digest” last night, about “The Sack of Nanking.” I ground my 
teeth and clenched my fists. Must not this terrible thing be revenged? I 
was ready to fight to the very last! 


But I know that revenge becomes entangled in itself and hatred 


‘arouses hatred and war spurs on war. None of them can solve any prob- 


lems; they only bring trouble and more trouble to the nation that 
employs them. So at last I have found my peace and made my vow: I 
will not again do anything that will provoke the hatred of human beings 


‘but will devote the rest of my life to working for internationalism and 


Christianity! 


Che wo Crosses 


A Letter to the Editor 


| Foochow, Oct. 11, 1938 
Dear Mr. Scott: : 


I am sure you will be interested in the enclosed clippings from the 
Nan Fang Daily (74H) for October 10,1938 (the twenty-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of the Chinese’ Republic) which I have trans- 
lated for you. The first time in my experience that a Fukien newspaper 
editorial has openly advocated the Christian ideal of the Cross. And when 
you consider that the Nan Fang Daily is the official organ of the youth 
(or more radical) section of the Kuomingtang, you may realize the sig- 
nificance of this public acknowledgment of the triumphant attitude of 
the Christian, when meeting suffering and perplexity. 

“For twenty-seven years our patriots have been trying to build a 
free nation with their blood, their flesh, their tears ; notwithstanding two 
forces have constantly threatened to overwhelm us: the feudal militar- 
ists (the war lords) and our fierce invader from across the narrow sea. 
“On October 10, 1911, the banner of our first Cross was lifted up in 
protest against the oppression and corruption of the old feudalism. i 

“On July 7, 1938, the cry rose against the tyranny of imperialism 
and we were bent over our second Cross. | 

“Jesus Christ, putting on the crown of thorns, went out bearing his 


Cross unhesitatingly to sacrifice himself for his people’s freedom. He thus 
became the world’s greatest liberator. 


“We Chinese cannot do better than imitate the spirit of Jesus and 
go on to bear our crosses and to sacrifice ourselves for the people.” 


Very truly yours, | 
| Hsin-Pao Yang, Fukien, 


| 
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Mission News 


O'R last Messenger, issued in . May, recorded all our air raids to date, 

Every few days fresh ones were being added to the list. Then in 
early May, just after the fall of Amoy, panic struck the city. Rumors 
ran wild that the Japanese had landed on our coast; a few hours later 
that they had reached Diongloh; soon then were at Pagoda Anchorage 
only fifteen miles down the river. All day the people were crowding 
out of the city, and wild with fear. And—it was all a false alarm! a 
good demonstration of fear ‘over-riding reason. Foochow continued to 
be disturbed only by occasional bombings, but committees were stirred 
to action and our days were hectic with plans for refugee camps a- 
gainst the time of a real invasion. May and June passed and the 
bombs fell closer, sometimes dropping inside the city walls, seeking out 
the soldiers’ barracks and the arsenals in or near the city. But July 
7th saw our last air attack; for since that date Foochow has seen but two 
aeroplanes, on December 9th and they dropped no bombs. 


However, the recent fall of Canton and Hankow brought a recur- 
rence of our May panic. All night long, on Oct. 3lst. the streets were 
black with people again hurrying away into the country. The govern- 
ment speeded up the exodus, the police hurrying from house to house 
rousing the people and urging them to get out of the city. So that by 
morning it was estimated that over half the city had gone. The schools 
in the city closed, and disbanded the students. Tuesday morning we 
were told that the local government had turned over in the night and 
that the new puppet government was already established. But again it 
was, ‘Wolf, Wolf,’ and all unfounded rumor. But this time the uneasi- 
ness has not been so quick to subside, and there is an anxious undercur- 
rent everywhere, a sense that our time must be near. 


_Miss Eunice Thomas of the University, Miss Jennie Jacobs of 
our Union Hospital, Miss Lyda Houston of Diongloh, and Mr. R. W. 
McClure, our Mission Treasurer, left for their furlos the end of June, all 
travelling together to Hongkong. From there Miss Houston went south 


to Europe making some stops en route to New York. The others went 
home via the Pacific. 


Our numbers are depleted, seven American Boarders, Lois Topping 
included, in the compound. So we are doubly glad to have the three 
Methodist Union Hospital ladies living in the McClure house. 


Miss Hazel Atwood lives alone while Dr. Dyer is on furlo, but does 


not let a lonely house dampen her spirits. Her cheery whistle cheers us 
as she comes and goes. 
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| Mr. Guy Thelin left us-in July on his solitary route homewards. 
We understood he was planning to reach the U. S. by devious and non- 
frequented ways through Europe and Asia,but are not : sure that avone 
bas heard if he has yet reached home and family. 


| Dr. Lora G. Dyer was also booked. to seil with the furlo group, 
but, because of the scarcity of foreign doctors in Foochow, and the pos- 
sibility of invasion, she generously offered to delay her furlo. We were 


all glad that conditions remained so quite haan she could eet away by 
end of August. 


Kuliang—-But should we go to Kuliang, our mountain resort six 
miles across the plain? This was the question that everyone was asking 
by the end of June. Most people felt that they had to stay by, ready to 
put. refugee camps into action if needed. But as the hot days wore on 
and the strain lessened, a few of us decided to break the way. Mrs. 
Topping and Lois were among the first to go up the mountain, so that 
they could have the cottage settled for the arrival of Muriel and Rena 
from Japan. The Toppings had a difficult time deciding, but they were 
finally rash enough to bring their two girls home for the summer. As 
they came up the river on the day of their arrival, 17 bombing planes 
flew over them, and bombed Pagoda Anchorage just ahead demolishing 

of Dr. Gillette’s house. Most of our number got up the mountain 
longer or shorter periods, and it was a surprisingly peaceful summer, 
——no bombing, not even a typhoon. Our depleted numbers made it pos- 


‘sible to eliminate all kinds of organizations, and most of our time 


honored and usual summer sessions, by which we are wont to improve 
ourselves, so that it was a delightful vacation to all who could be there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brewster Bingham also followed the schools, as their 
major work and interest are with students. They moved to the Island 
in October. Mrs. Bingham is giving a lot of her time to teaching music 


in our Wenshan Girls’ High School. Truly there is no monotony in 
missionary life these * moving times’. | 


In August the whole Foochow college moved over to the Island on 
the edge of our foreign settlement here. Miss Susan Armstrong and Mr. 


Faurot went with the school. Miss — could never be happy away 
from her boys. 


Mr. Albert Banbot left his piano and went with the students to Ingtal 
in May. When they returned to Foochow in July, he preferred the heat 
ofthe city witha piano at hand, to the coolness of the mountain with no 


piano. with. two. in: sonk the 


piano. 
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On May 31 and June 5 the University was moved to Shaowu where 
it has ever since been occupying the building of Hanmei Academy (Amer- 
ican Mission Property). Five western faculty Members Mr. and Mrs. 


Scott, Miss Asher, Mr. Kellogg and Dr. Sutton have been “guarding.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Scott had their twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary on Kuliang. The Mission made it an occasion to celebrate by 
coming together at the Newell cottage for an outdoor supper to express 
our fellowship and good wishes. They leave us for furlo in December 


sailing from Hongkong on the 15th. 


Foochow has had another engagement and wedding. Altho not of 
our own flock, such a happy event must be given honorable mention. 
They are two of our fine young English friends. The ‘lucky man’ lived 
with the Binghams this summer on the mountain, and we think they must 


have inspired him on to the happy issue. The wedding took place on Nov. 


lst in the midst of the panic, and was changed to early morning so that 
it would be over before the ‘Japs’ arrived. Time was when such things 
sometimes happened among American Boarders, but that was in the ‘good 
old days’ when we had some young people. 


The new ‘Orlinda Childs Pierce’ Memorial building is a beautiful, 
and much needed addition to our Wenshan Girls’ School. The dedication 
service was held on Oct. 15th. in the fine big Assembly Roomon thetop 
floor up among the tree tops. 


Non-Congregational contributors 


Lin Ching-Jun, Fukien ’20, President of Fukien Christian University 
Everett M. Stowe, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Foochow; Professor 
of Education, Fukien Christian University 
Yang Chang-Tung, Fukien °'24, Principal of Union High School and 
| President of Union Theological School, Foochow 
Yang Hsiu-Pao, Fukien '26, Secretary of Fukien Christian University 
Chen Szu-Ching, Fukien ‘39 


E. M. Topping. 
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